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that state has increased faster than the white, 
is to be accounted for, from the fact, that the 
blacks never emigrate, while the whites are 
notorious for their migratory disposition. That 


THE INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY UPON NATIONAL WEALTH. 
From Raymond’s Political Economy. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 73.) 


TABLE of the White Population of the 


United States in 1810 and 1820, with its increase; and of the Co- 


lored Population at the same periods, with tls increase; 


and the ratios of increase of each Population 


in ten years. 
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The preceding is one of the most import- 
ant statistical tables that can possibly be put 
into the hands of an American Jegislator. Up- 
on the subject of slavery, which is by far the 
most interesting subject that an American le- 
gislator has to deal with, it speaks volumes, in 
alanguage that cannot fail to carry conviction 
to the most obdurate and prejudiced mind. 

The first observation that the foregoing ta- 


increase of the free black, and the slave popu- 
lation. In four of the New England states, and 
in New York, where nearly all the colored 
population is free, there has been an actual de- 
crease of numbers during the last ten years.— 
It isa singular fact, that in Connecticut, the 
black population has increased in amuch grea- 
ter ratio than the white, although in a much 
smaller ratio than the general average of the 








dle suggests, is the great disparity between the 


slave increase. That the black population in 


the blacks have increased so much faster, in 
that, than in the other free states, (Pennsylva- 
nia excepted) may be accounted for, in part, 
from their superior condition. They stand, 
in almost all respects, upon an equa! footing 
with the whites—their children have all the 
benefit of free schools, and are all educated.— 
There has probably also been some emigration 
to the state from New York, and the other ad- 
joining states, in which their privileges are not 
so great. 


In Vermont, and New Jersey, the increase of 
the blacks has been very small. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the ratio of crease of the blacks has 
been somewhat greater than that of the whites. 
This great increase in Pennsylvania has, no 
doubt, been caused principally by emigration, 
that state being the asylum of free blacks 
and runaway slaves, from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 

The increase of the black population in Ma- 
ryland, has been very small. This is to be ac- 
counted for upon two grounds—First, a great 
many slave owners have emigrated from the 
state to the south and west,and have taken 
their slaves withthem. Second, the slave trade 
has been carried on very extensively from the 
state to the south. There are,and have been, 
for many years past, a great number of south- 
ern traders, who have been constantly buying 
| up droves of slaves, and sending them off to 
the southern market. 


In Virginia, the increase of the blacks has 
been in about the same ratio as that of the 
whites, but much below the general average of 
the slave increase. This small increase is to 
be accounted for upon the same grounds as the 
small increase in Maryland. The slave trade 
has been extensively carried on from Virgi- 
nia. 


In North Carolina, the ratio of the slave in- 
crease has been double that of the white in 
crease, but below the general average. There 
has, no doubt, been a large emigration from 
that state also. ~ 

In South Carolina, the ratio of the slave ine 
crease has been more than three times as: great 











pleasant predicament, after a few more 


as that of the white, and about the generat 
average of the slave increase. If this rate 6f 
increase of the two kinds of population, should 
continue, South Carolina will be in an un- 

céy- 
8 uses. 














The black population in Georgia has also out- 
stripped the white, but to this state the slave 
trade has been carried on. Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi are in the same predica- 
ment. : 

It appears by the table, that the ratio of in- 
crease of the whole white population of the 
United States, has been somewhat greater than 
that of the whole coloured population; but if) 
we separate the free coloured from the slave | 
population, it will no doubt be found, that the 





slaves increase faster than the whites; and if! 
we separate the whites in the free states from | 
those in the slave states, it will be found, that | 
the slaves increase nearly twice as fast asthe 
whites in the slave states. 
tinue to be the case, what will be the condi-. 
tion of the southern states a few years hence? 
This fact ought to excite the apprehension of | 
eur southern brethren, and they will do well to | 
look to it. 
From the foregoing table, one would natu- | 
raliy conclue, that sound policy would dictate | 
two leading measures to the legislatures of the 
south. First, to prohibit the further emigra- 
fion of slaves to the respective states. Had 


Kentucky, Tennessee, and the other new states | 


adopted this poliey ‘en years ago, the curse of 


slavery would at tis day have existed in a very | 


smal] degree in those states, andif adopted now, 
the evil will be much smaller ten years hence 
than it otherwise will be. 


Second, as a free black increases much slow- | 


er than a slave population, the next most ob- | : 
ae ‘ | man and God; denying or refusing to ac- 


yious measure that can be adopted for the pur- 
pose cf restraining the black increase, is to | 
permit anl encourage manumission by every 
possible means. | 


Extract froin the report of the committee of the So-. 
ciety in Great Britain, for the mitigation and | 
gradual abolilion of slavery. | 
*The commitiee, cannot advert with-| 

out regret to the doctrines adviseily | 

maintained and promulgated by the | 

West Indian body resident in this coun- | 

try, in the resolutions which they adopted | 

at a meeting held on the 10th February | 
last, and in which they assert a right of 
property in the negroes, their fellow 
men and fellow-subjects, as absolute and 
unqualified as that which is possessea 
ig any inanimate chattel. 

“Herein, indeed, consists that inef- 
faceable distinction between the two 
parties, which discourages the hope of 





mittee, and ail who take their view of 
the subject, may not only consent to de- 
lay, but may consistently recommend it, 
as affording the best means of insuring 
to the injured negro race, the fuli bene- 
ft of their intended deliverance. They 
may,and they do, most earnestly wish 
to aecomp!ish this great end with the 
smallest personal risk and the least im- 
mediate disadvantage to the slave own- 


compromise or co-operation. Your com- | 
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jer. They may cheerfully ‘sadounth to | 


their share of any «loss which shall be 
proved to be incurred by the. change; 
but they cannot yield one atom of their 
principle: That nothing can justify the 
making one man, or even the retention 


| of one man in slavery; longer than the 


real benefit of the slave himself, viewed 
in all his circumstances and relations, 
may require. Every step to be taken 
onght to conduce to that end, and will 


| be more or less valuable in proportion 


to its tendency to accomplish it with the 
least possible delay and danger. The 
mitigation of the enormous evils incident 


| to the servile state is, in itself, a real and 
If thisis to con-) 


a great good,—undeniably so; vut it is 
vet chiefly important as preparing the 
slave for the fullest enjoyment of his 
imprescriptible right, liberty, by raising 
_his condition, meliorating his moral feel- 


| ings and habits, and affording the means 


of opening his. miad to a sense of the 
duties as well as the blessings of his new 
situation. To grant this amelioration, 
not as a means but as an end to be rest- 
ed in—to concede as a favour that they 
| shall be less worked and better fed, 
more conveniently lodged and more 
fully clothed, nay, perhaps even some- 
| what instructed, but all without any re- 
{ference to eventual liberty either for 
themselves or their children,—is, in the 
Opinion of your committee, a determina- 
tion to go on for ever sinning against 


knowledge the eternal distinction be- 
tween the rational and the brate crea- 
tion—an insult upon humanity, and a 





| mockery of justice—and is at the same 


| time, no less absurd than it is criminal.” 
From the Recorder and Telegraph. 
PRINTIEG PRESS FOR LIBERIA. 


Such an establishment would be an 
invaluable acquisition to the Colony, 
and might be obtained with two sets of 
types, for about five hundred dollars. In 
the first place, it would supply the 
schools of the Colony with books, and 
the whole region with Tracts; for their 


intercourse with slave-traders has given } 


them our language. 

In the second place, it would throw 
out among that interesting community, 
a weekly paper of political maxims, 
which would soon meet and mould a 
thousand minds to the observance and 
defence of good government. This can- 
not be doubted by those who know how 
much a free press did for us in the reyo- 
lution, in the adoption of ‘the present 
coustitution, and in the subsequent ad- 
justment of many disputed doctrines of 
politics. : 





and concentrate the moral power of the 
Colony. And whenitis recollected that 
the Christian public have thought it ne- 
| cessary to employ, at the least calcula- 

















In the third place, it would quicken 


presses to or- 


‘gous e and support the Pid system 
or 


of moral effort, a npess ‘or Liberia, we 
trust, wiil not be deemed unimportant 
norlong be withheld. 

In the last place, such an establish~ 
ment is indispensable to embody and dis- 
seminate the reports of committees, tle 
results of elections, the decisions of. 
courts, and the laws of the government. 
All these are now sent on a voyage of 


| more than 3000 miles, printed and re- 


turned the same distance, subject to nu- 
merous delays, and then finally given to 
the Ae, 20.2 aahiiery 3 F 

But who shullbear the expense ? Any 
communications on this subject may be 
addressed to thesubscriber, at Boston, 
directed to the care of Deacon J. C. 
Proctor. HORACE SESSIONS, 
Agent of the Am. Colonization Society. 


AN.ADDRESS , 

Of the Kennettian female Association of North Car- 
olina, for the promotion (as an auxiliary) of 
emancipation and emigration of the people of 
colour, and their preparation for the enjoyment of 

JSreedom. 

We are of opinion that while the philanthro- 
pists of the other sex are spending time and 
money, in the cause of universal benevolence, 
and with christian firmness and political pru- 
dence are uing the great object of the se~- 
eurity and happiness of society, that it is inerr- 
bent on us to exercise those mental faculties 
given us, in any way that may be likely to as- 
sist in the grand work of doing good to man- 
kind, anc by our thus uniting, to excite the at; 
tention of those of our own sex to the subject? 
for, much depends on the maternal instruction 
of children, (black and white) more immc- 
diately under the control and direction of their 
matrons, frem which source the tender minds 
of white children may’ be inspired with the 
principles of freedom and equality, that, as 
they grow to manhood they may have an aver- 
sion to oppression, and by the right tuition of 
the blacks, they will te brought’ to see the 
advantage and necessity.of emigration; for, ‘os 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” From im- 
pressions of duty, we wish, by our thus asso- 
ciating, to encourage each other in acts of be- 
hevolence, as occasion may dict:te, and. use 
our influence to crown the queen of liberty and 
equality, that she may universally reign. Ax 
thus to offer our well intended endeavours to 
dispel the musky cloud of prévailing iniquity— 
(the degradation of a part of mankind,) to col- 
lect and keep alive the remaining seeds of be- 
nevolence, until the genial warmth of patronage 
shall invigorate the bloom, and call them forth 
toa more perfect vegitation. - 

Repecca Fraizer, Xoderator. 

Loas Kersey, Secretary. 


Waite Staves.—A late London pa- 
per, speaking of the Russian mechanics, 
says, that the greater part of those at 
Petersburg, Mescow, &c. are the most 
uncouth creatures that cati be imagined, 
wrapped in sheep skins, like so many 
Orsons just brought from the woods.— 
They are chiefly slaves, who are per- 


mitted to travel on the payment of cer- 


tain sums to their masters—excellent 
workmen, though exceedingly rude and 
illiterate, but yet ingenious. it is added, 
that they generally marry before they 
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mit their wives to ‘the care of their fath- 
ers, who cohabit with them at pleasure, 
and without reproach. This is suppos- 
_ éd tobe on the suggestion of the slave- 
holders, that their stock may not be di- 
minished.—.Viles’ Reg. 





From the New York Advertiser. 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The Richmond Enquirer, of October 11,con- 
tains a long article, addressed by a writer un- 
der the signature of Caius Gracchus, to ‘‘Bushrod 
Washington, esq. President of the American Coloni- 
zation Soeiety,”’ the object of which appears to 
be to conyinee the Judge that the association 
over which he presides is of a mischievous 
character, and that he ought magnanimously 
_ “to declare his disappointment in its supposed 
benefits to the community.” The foundation 
of this writer’s fear is, the fact which he avers 
to exist, that the Society has changed its char- 
acter,and notwithstanding its declarations to 
the contrary at its formation, that it in truth 
has nothing less ultimately in view, than the 
Ibolition of Slavery. 

After quoting passages from the speeches of 
several distinguished individuals at the estab- 
lishment of the society, in support of his as- 
sertion that: the Abolition of Slavery was then 
utterly disclaimed, and referring to various 
sources of proof thatit is now avowed by the 
society itself, Caius Gracchus says— 

‘It is in vain for us to be told, that your so- 
ciety does not seek to impose any direct obli- 
gation on the slave owner to emancipate his 
slaves; but that your aim is to effect this object 
gradually, and by the exertion of a great moral 
principle to be created among us. This, whea 
we consider the peculiar character and temper 
of this‘portion of our population, is no pallia- 
tion of the mischief. Not even fanaticism it- 
self, would be rash enough to attempt by direct 
means the general abolition of slavery. The 
peculiar constitution of Society in the South, 
and the safe-guards which the constitution and 
laws have thrown around this portion of our 
property, must at least, for the present, render 
any movement of this sort, both physically and 
legally impracticable. It would seem, then, 
that your society is entitled to but little credit, 
for seeking to effect your object in the only 
mode which was left for your choice. But, sir, 
it is from your efforts in this very mode of opera- 
lion, in attempting to create.a great moral princi- 
ple in sociely, favourable to emancipation, that all 
the horrible consequences which I deprecate, 
are likely to*result. And, when we contem- 
plate its inevitable consequences upon our 
slave population, it is, if any thing, more ob- 
jectionable than a direct movement to your ob- 
ject; for, while the one would lead inevitably 
to open war, the other leads as certainly to the 
most horrible species of assassination. Your 
public and private discussions of this interest- 
ing question, however honestly they may be 
intended for the moral edifieation and improve- 
ment of the whites, will not fail to engage a 


“Jeave the places of their birth, and com- 


‘ 


al. 





slaves, than from all other portions of society, 
for the most obvious of all reasons, because to 
them it is a question of Jiberty or slavery.— 
Goaded up to a state of phrenzy by your fanati- 
cal inspirations, their hopes and feelings would 
but illy brook the necessary delay, for the suc- 
| cessful establishment of your favorite moral 
principle on the minds of their masters. De- 
graded and debased from the very knowledge 
of tneir condition as slaves, dissolute and aban- 
doned in their moral character, with passions 
and feelings of the most lawless and bruta, 
kind ; rendered more than combustible by in- 


of past servitude, a single spark would be suf- 
ficient to throw the whole country in a flame, 
whose ravages would extend itself into every 
walk of society. Our fields, our kitchens, and 
even the sdcred retreat of our chambers would 
contribute the materials to feed this unholy 
conflagration.” 

The writer then proceeds to show, that the 
principles and feelings which gave rise to a 
Coloniza ion Society, must naturally lead to 
the abolition of slavery. He remarks: 

“It must be apparentto every man, that the 
same feeling and sensibility which would lead 
any setof men to devise plans for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the people of color, 
(af to colonize is, in fact, to ameliorate,) would 
naturally and almost by necessary consequence, 
display itself in behalf of a still more degraded 
portion of our fellow-men: those who are in 
bondage. The one picture could not be con- 
templated without seeing the other. They be- 
long to the same species, have acommon origin, 
and live in the same society. Thus it is when 
the human heart is‘once set to bleeding for any 
object of distress, either real or imaginary, it 
often with indiscreet tenderness, embraces sub- 
jects which judgment subsequently condemns. 
This is the case with conscientious men upon 
this subject, and whatI havein charity to your 
judgment imputed to you.” 


—~—- ~- 


“But, sir, there is a more unpleasant view of 
this subject with which you are compelled to 
be informed, and which has not even the ex- 
cuse of good motives or good feelings. There 
is known to exist to a considerable extent in 
the non-slave holding states, a sentiment un- 
friendly to this principle of servitude among us, 
growing out of the prejudices of education and 
an ignorance ofthe actual condition of slavery 
among us, aggravated in many instances by 
sectional and political considerations. | Men 
operated on by such feelings, could not fail to 
perceive the natural tendency to such institu- 
tions to the promotion of their views, and now, 
the abolition principle is avowed, must flock to 
your standard in the full conviction of receiv- 
ing a hearty and wide-spread co-operation by 
means of a regularly organized corps, leagued 
together by a common purpose.” 





- The Commissioners of the Haytien Republic 
are authorised to treat in a definite manner for 
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}tsuch greater degree of attention from the | a loan for only one instalment of the indemnity 





flated pictures of liberty and the recollections. 
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This, it is supposed, will be the second capa 
ment, seeing wie has herewith to 
the first. itl is ~~ that President Boyer has 


disbanded 40,000 troops, after exhorting them 
to devote themselves to the ctiltivation of the 
earth.--F'rench Paper. - 


DEATH-BED VIRTUE. 


“On eagles’ wings, immortal, scandals fix, 
While virtuous actions are butborn tnd die.” 


John Bleakley, a citizen of Philadelphia, de- 


ceased many years since, bequeathed the chief 


partofhis fortune for benevolent purposes, as 
follows— 

1000 dollars to the Directors of the Philade’- 
phia Library. 

1000 dollars to the Philadelphia Dispense- 
ry. 

1000 dollars as a fund “to provide fuel for 
poor housgkeepers’ widows during the win- 
ter. 

1000 dollars for the relief of yellow fover p2- 
tients. 

1000 dollars to the Society for the relief of 
blacks unlawfully held in bondage. 

Julian Poydras, a gentleman lately deccased 
in New Orleans, bequeathed a portion of his 
large property, as follows: 

For the establishment of a college at 

Point Coupee $20,000 
For marriage portions for poor girls of 

said place 30,000 
For the same purpose for poor girls west 

of Baton Rouge 
To the charity hospital of New Orleans, 

his house and levee between St. Louis 
and Conte streets—and his houses on 

Bonadon st. This property is estimat- 

ed at 
To the Poydras Female Asylum, all his 

houses in Poydras st. andon the Bat- 

ture—es timated at 50,000 

To his slaves wh6 amounted te from 7 to 


$0,090 


50,000 


800, he bequeathed their freedom under certain 


Those who are sixty years old, 
or above, are tobe manumitted immediately.— 
Those who attain that age before’ the expira- 
tion of twenty-five years, are to be successive- 
ly manumitted. All the rest are to continue in 
their present state until the expiration of twen- 
ty-five years, when they are tobe set free. All 
of them are to have ten dollars per annum for 
life. The children of those who may die be- 
fore the expiration of twenty-five years, are to 
be emancipated when they are thirty years 
old. ; 
Chamless Allen, an estimable citizen of 
Philadelphia, who died in Philadelphia about 
twenty years since, and whose relations were 
in affluent circumstances,so as not to be ia 


restrictions. 


want of legacies, bequeathed his fortune for 3 


the most benevolent purposes, as follows: 

500 dollars to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

400 dollars to the Young Women’s Manufac> 
turing Society. 

200 dollars: for the assistance of the Young 
Women’s Poor School. 

1000 dollars to the Aholition Society. 
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From the Friend of Peace. 
THE VISIT OF GEN. LAFAYETTE. 


During the year’s visit of General | liberty, it is highly praiseworthy in ‘for- 


Lafayette, and his travels through the 
United States, he probably received 


more testimonials of cordial esteem, | with whom their own government is at || ing a free people. | 


than were ever before bestowed on a 
foreigner in one year, in any quarter of 
the world. Whatever"diversity of opin- 
ion there might be on other questions, 
all have seemed to agree in this, that the 
General is a philanthropist—a friend to |, 
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to arms gaint thelr ‘government, for a || insurrection :  Bictnin A) Aen ter fh. 
; , ty ‘Aen. te eam tet od as 

redress of their wrongs, or to obtain their || re! chet dered het iD iste 
i in t y siste ‘do or ‘say an “thi to 
eigners to engage in the war, in favor consistently do or say any thing 

| e e them, or to prevent their becom. 
of the oppressed—even against a people | oppos | Ad ~ But how much slaugh:- 
peace. ier, desolation, and mis would be 


It behooves us now to recollect, that ned, or what would be the issue, 
there are at the present time nearly fwo | God only can tell. _ T hope not to live to 
millions of slaves in the United States;|seesuchaday. 
and that these slaves are men,much more | Fourthly. What then have we to do, 
abridged of tneir rights than our white || to prevent a begin consequences, and to 





the rights and the happiness of his spe- || people were 
cies. Ashe has left the country, we have | Hence itis clear that our first principle 
now an opportunity to reflect on what h is a two-e sword;—while it cuts or. 
occurred, and to make the best possible | censures Great Britain for her treat- | 
use of a visit, which may never be re-| ment of us before the war, it implies a 
peated. _far more severe censure of our conduct 





prior to a resort to arms. || show 0 


es a wise and consistent 


le? 5 de soar as 
PT is by far the most difficult ques- 
tion to answer. To cancel, or render 
inconsistencies, is impos- 


co 7 
sible. To reform, and to act consistently 


That there was an uncompon degree ; 
ofenthusiasm in the manner of his re- } 
ception will not be denied; and as _ great | 
enthusiasm is often accompsnied with | 
indiscretions, it is not impossible that | 
some things have been done which will | 
be the occasion of future regret. It! 
may therefore be useful to make the fol- | 
lowing inquiries—What benefits have, 
resulted from the visit?— What princi- | 


towards the slaves, since we became an || in time to Come, is the best that we can 
independent people. do. That the have, by ne- 

Our second principle also has a two- | ture, as" a claim to freedom as 
fold bearing; while it e, cannot 





praises General | those who hold them in bondag 
La Fayette, and other foreigners, for | be denied; yet to liberate them all at oncr, 
aiding us, it condemns our conduct in || in their nt un are condition, 
hanging Arbuthnot and Ambrister, for || would be an i ble injury to many 
aiding the oppressed Seminoles. More- || of them, and probably ruinous to our 
over, in asserting the two principles, we | country. The existence of such a mu!!:- 
have for more than a year been pro-| tude of slaves within our states, should 





ple in our country’—What have we to seinen them for their tameness, their 


“ have oe oe and eee claiming to the slaves, that it would be 
at would be the consequences should | a glorious thing im them to rise, all as 
these principles be adopted and reduced 4 and fight for their freedom—at the 
to practice by every description of peo- || same time, we have been implicitly re- 


: 








do, to prevent pronens consequences, 
and to show ourse 
sistent people? | We have also been telling them, that) 
Brevity will be needful in attempting | should they resort to arms, it will bea lau- | 
an answer to these questions. | dable thing for foreigners to come to their, 
First. What benefits have resulted | assistance—and that no true friend to lib- |, 
from the visit of our friend? | erty could lift his hand to oppose them. | 
The most important benefit which i All these things were not intended; | 
ro-v presents itselfis the abatement of | but surely they were all implied, anda 
party spirit in our county, in conse- | thousand times repeated, in our treat- | 
quence of his arrival. 
sire of ‘the pre-existing parties to treat | addresses to him. It is needless here to 


ong neglect of their just rights, and of 
ves a wise and con-| duty to themselves and their children. 








The mutual de- | ment of the “Nation’s Guest,” and in our | 





him with great respect,seemed to sub-/ go into an examination of the correct- 
due or suspend former animosities—and | ness of these principles, or even to say 
if the visit should occasion a permanent | whether they are correct or not. Others 
reconciliation, the benefits will overbal- will have a air opportunity to judge for 
ance the extraordinary expense of time || themselves, by considering what would | 
and property. be their operation if acted upon by the | 
Besides, the affectionate address of slaves—and foreigners should come to | 
the General to the officers of a Brigade | their aid. That the writer and the read- | 
at New Orleans, by which he prevented | er long believed them to be correct, and | 
three appointed duels, it is hoped will jafen applauded them, does not prove | 


have a durable influence against that in- | them to be just. If on impartial | 


famous custom. If men can forbear | tion we shail think it would be for 








fighting toyplease a philanthropic.stran- | the slaves to act on the first principle, 
ger, why should they not do the same to || and wrong in foreigners to come to their 
please their heavenly Father? aid, in conformity to to the second, we 

Secondly. What principles have been || shall have some reason to doubt their 


avowed and applauded, in our manner | correctness. For it would not be honora- 
of treating the General?—The two fol-|| ble in us, as an enli 


tened people, to 
— the most prominent:— justify that in een whith ‘we’ should 
-. 1, That when a people are as much || condemn in others.” 


deprived of their rights, as the people of 
these colonies were before the Revolu- quences should these principles be adopt- 
tion, it is laudable for them to, resort to || ed’ aad reduced to practice by every 
war for a redress of their wrongs. description of people in our-country? 


Thirdly. What would be the conse- jj 


be regarded as a national calamity, 
brought on us by the i ce of our 
ancestors, and contin and increased 
by our own avarice and inconsistencr. 
Considered as a national calamity, its 
removal should become a national con- 
cern. All the states, and every man in 
them, should be willing to bear an equita- 
ble part of the necessary e; and 
the whole business should be conducted 
with the tenderest sympathies for the nu- 
merous victims of injustice. 





( Couclusion next week.) | 
{A letter from a. addressed to 
the Hon. Daniel Wi ; relative to his Bun- 


ker Hill oration, was inserted in a iate num- 
ber of this werk. The following, on the same 
subject, is copied from another paper. Both 
articles were written by men of high standing 
in this nation, and are replete with interest to 
those who feel sensibly alive to the honor and 
happiness of the country.—Ed. G. U. Eman.) 
4 letter to the Hon. Danrex. Wessrer. 

Sirn—I have read with attention and interest 
your able and eloquent Bunker Hill Address. | 
was glad to find that you were more prudent 
than some others have been on similar occa- 
sions. I observed, however, one gntission, which 
was tome an cecasion of regret, 

In your Address, you have | red as an ad- 
vocate for the rights of man. You have eulogiz- 


ed the pros state of our coun and the 
Guletidia: ot $ons fathers for Liberte oad mde- 


gett You ap exulted in the “ benefit 
which our example has produced, and is likely 
eh eng on vest Mes freedom and happiness,’ 

; . But I have not observed any expres- 




















——— 


You observe: “When Louis XIVsaid, ‘t am 
the state,” he expressed the essence of unlimi- 
ted power.” Quer white people say, We are the 
state, and deprive the Negroes of the rights of 
man. Where despotism reigns, the greater the 
number of tyrants, the greater is the calamity. 
The subjects of Louis were freemen compared 
with the slaves of the United States. 

While expressing your sympathy for the 
Greeks, and suggesting a reason why some Eu- 
ropean Government had not interfered to their 
disadvantage, you say—* Let us thank God that 
we live in an age when something has influence 
besides the bayonet, and when the sternest au- 
thority does not venture to encounter the 
scorching power of public reproach, Any at- 
tempt of the kind I have mentioned should be 
met by one universal burst of indignation. The 
air of the civilized world ought te be made too 
warm to be comfortably breathed by aay who 
would hazard it.” 

Prior to a resort to arms, the conditicn of the 
Greeks was far less deplorable and degraded 
than that of the slaves of our country; and the 
Negroes have far more cause of complaint 
against our government, than the Greeks had 


a ee 





against the Turkish despotism. Why, then, 
should we feel more for the Greeks of Europe, | 
than for the Negroes of America? Are we 
bound to feel less for the oppressed in proportion 
as they are more insulted and injured? Or 
should we feel more for them in proportion as 
their distance from us is greater? Who does 
not know that our Negroes have a thousand fold 
more reason to rise against their oppressors, | 
than their Masters had to rise against the go- 
vernment of Britain? Shall we then celebrate 
the feats by which our liberty was obtained or 
secured, and still do nothing, say nothing, and 
feel nothing, for the millions we have deprived | 
of their rights by the policy of our free institu- | 
tions, or the power of our republican govern- | 
ment? Why should we not try “the scorching | 
power of public reproach” to reform or prevent | 
abuses In our own Jand as well as to recommend | 
its use in other countries? Why not make “the | 
air” of the United States ‘‘too warm to be com- 
fortably breathed” by any advocate of slavery, 
and especially by those who. deride all philan- 
thropie exertions in behalf of the slaves? If 
‘“‘we live in an age when something has influence 
besides the bayonet,” why sheuld we not try 
the efficacy of that “‘something”’ and do all we 
can to rouse public attention to the object of 
freeing our country from the infamy of the slave 
holding system, that it may be to all, except 
felons, a land of freedom. 

In 1820, the number of our slaves nearly 
equalled the whole population of the six New 
England states. Suppose then that all the peo- 
ple of these six states were now slaves. What 
should we be likely to think of those who could 
celebrate the glory and liberty of our country, 





without bestowing a thought on our wretched || 


condition? In your Plymouth Address, you 
and for one, I regret, that in your Bunker Hill 
Address you had not introduced a paragraph of 
equal perspicuity and force, on the subject of 
slavery. Never perhaps had any person a 
better opportunity to make his countrymen 
fee] their own inconsistency, than you had on 
that Occasion. You were surreunded by many 
thousands of your fellow citizens, exulting in 
their freedom as purchased with blood. How 
affecting it must have been to them, had you 
described in glowing colors the condition 
of millions of slaves, held in bondage by men 
who ean boast that their fathers fought for 
Liberty! 

I doubt not that some wil! say, that you could 
not have touched the subject of slavery without 
offending our Southern brothers; and. that it 
might also have encouraged an. insurrection of 
the slaves. I very well know, Sir, that the sub- 











ject of slavery 13 a delicate one; and ¥ wish it 
may ever be managed with prudence. But if 


| 





we are to 
through fear of offending the slave holders, how 
is the evil ever to be removed? And how are 
we to vindicate the conduct of our fathers in 
attempting to expose the injustice of those 
acts of Parliament which ‘occasioned the revo- 
lution? In respect to encouragiug an insur- 
rection of the slaves, I certainly have no wish 
to do this, or to have it done by others. But 
if any thing could provoke them to insurrec- 
tion, I sfould think that our celebrations of lib- 
erty, regardless of their condition, would have 
that effect. 

If the Bunker Hill Monument is intended to 
convey to future gencrations, correct views of 
the liberty, philanthropy, and glory-of our 
country, at the time of its erection—and should 
it be built during the present state of public 
feeling, it seems to me that there should be en- 
graved on the Obelisk something like the follow- 
ing inscription: 

In A. D. 1825, 


Fifty years subsquent to the Battle for Liberty, 


The Inhabitants of the United States were a 
FREE PEOPLE, 

Excepting Two mriur0Ns Of Slaves, 
Whose condition had excited but little sympathy 
and for whose emancipation no national 
effort had ever been made! 


Be assured, Sir, that the foregning remarks 
are not the fruit of any unfriendly or disrespect- 
ful feeling towards yourself or any other person, 
My object is, if possible, to occasion such re- 
flections and such exertions as become a chris- 
tian people, highly favored by God. 

Too long have we been in the habit of regard- 
ing the Negroes as an inferior race of beings, 
who could not be profited by freedom. The 
success of the Haytiens proves the falsity of 
such opinions. All things considered, their 
success is far more wonderful than that of any 
other people, who, in our day, have resorted to 
arms for the acquisition of liberty. What was 
the success of the French, the Spaniards, or the 
Neopolitans, compared with that of the Hayti- 
ens! How much more consistent have the Hay- 
tiens been than the people of our country! And) 
What man of the United States has displayed 
more prudence and better talents for govern- 
ment than President Borer? After the death 
of Henry, to unite the hostile districts of the 
island under one government, and so long to 
preserve the public trauquillity, must have re- 
quired an assemblage of talents not very com- 
mon in any country. May it not be doubted 
whether even a Governor Trove would have 
done better than a Borer in the same situation? 
Compare the state papers of the two Chiefs, in 
respect to eee? prudence and magna- 
nimity, and then judge. 

I freely own, sir, that the people of our coun- 
try have abundantreason to rejoice in the good- 
ness of Godto them. But when I hear them 
exult in our freedom—in our sanguinary 


had an admirable paragraph on the slave trade; | achievements in a struggle for liberty—in our 


example as the light of the world—in anticipa- 
tions of future unparelleled prosperity and glo- 
ry—the black protentous cloud of NeGro Sra- 
VERY presents its vast appalling surface to my 
view, and seems tu say, FoRBEAR BOASTING AND 
REJOICE WITH TREMBLING. ACACIUS. 





Lotr Cary.—The interesting indi- 
vidual, who is now a Missionary at Mon- 
rovia in Africa, was born a slave in 
Charles City county, about thirty miles 
below this city, on the estate of Wm. A. 
Christian. In 1804, he,was sent to this 
city and hired out by the year as a com- 
mon labourer at the Shockoe warehouse. 
At this time and for two or three years 
after he was excessively profane, and: 
much addicted ta intoxication, But 






forbear saying any thing about it} 
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God who is rich in mercy, was pleased 
to awaken him toa sense of his lost es- 
tate, and about the year 1807, he was 
baptized by the late Elder John Court- 
ney, Pastor of the First Baptist church 
in this city. | 
Hearing a sermon about this time,. 
founded on our Lord’s interview with 
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journal of that date. 











Nicodemus in the third chapter of John,. 
awakened in him a strong desire to be 
able to read, that he obtained a Testa- 
ment, and commenced learning his let- 
ters by trying to read that chapter. He 
was occasionally instructed by young 
geatlemen at the warehouse, though he 
never attended a regular school. Ia a 
little time he was able to read, and write 


'so as to make dray tickets, and super'n- 


tend the shipping of tobacco. In tlis 
business, and in overseering the laboir 
of other hands in the warehouse, he was 
particularly useful; so much so, that he: 
received eight hundred dollars salary in 
1320, the last year he remained there; 
and could have received a larger sum, i 
he would have continued. 

About the year 1813 his wife died,. 
and shortly after he bought himself and 
two little children, for eight hundred and 
fifty dollars. He married again and lost 
his second wife shortly after-they arriv- 
ed in Africa at Foura Bay on the river 
Sierra Leone. Of her triumphant death 
he gives a most affecting account in his 
He has since lost 
a third wife, the daughter of Richmond 
Sampay from Petersburg, at Cape Me-+ 
surado. Soon after he made a profes- 
sion of religion, he commenced holding 
meetings, and exhorting among the col- 
oured people; and though he had scarte- 
ly any knowledge of books and but lit- 
tle acquaintance with mankind, he would: 
frequently exhibit a boldness of thought: 
and a strength of native intellect which: - 
no acquirement could ever haye given 
him. At the close of his fare ser 
mon in the First Baptist Meeting-house 


| in this city before his departure for Af- 


rica, he remarked in substance as fol- 
lows—“I am about to leave you; and ex- 
pect to see your faces no more. [long 
to preach to the poor Africans the way. 
of salvation. I don’t know what may 
befal me, or whether I may find a grave 
in the ocean, or among the savage men, 
or more savage wild beasts, on the coast 
of Africa; nor am I anxious what may 
become of me. I feel it my duty to go; 
and very much fear that many of those 
who preach the gospel in this country, - 
will blush when the saviour calls them 
to givé an account of their labours in his — 
cause, and tells them, “I commanded | 
you to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature” (and with 
the most forcible emphasis he exclaim- 
ed) the Saviour may ask—Where have 
ou been? Whathave you been doing?’ 
ave you endeavored to the utmost of- 
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your ability to fulfill the commands I 

ve you—or have you sought your own 
gratification and your own ease, regard- 
less of my commands?” 

Mr. Cary is now over 40 years of age. 
He is-possessed of a constitution pecu- 
liarly fitted for toil and exposure, and 
has felt the effects of the climate per- 
haps less than any other individual on 
the Cape. He has always shown that 
sort of inflexible integrity and correct- 
ness of deportment towards all with 
whom he may be concerned, which ne- 
eessarily commands their respect; but 
he will probably never be able to divest 
himself of a kind of suspicious reserve 
towards white people—especially his 
superiors—which universally attaches 
itself to those reared in slavery. 

The interest of the colony and the 
cause of his countrymen, both in Africa 
and this country, lie near his heart. For 


them he is willing to toil, and to make || 
almost any sacrifice; and he has fre- | 


quently declared, that no possessions or 
honour in this country could induce him 
to retnrn.—Rich. Vis. 
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ExceLtent Reasoninc.—The following ex- 
tract of a letter from a friend to the editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, Ccon- 
veysan ideaof the necessity of promptitude in 
patronizing periodical works, that appears not 
to be understood so well, and so generally, as it 
@ughttobe. I cannot adequately express my. 
idea of the correctness of his sentiment, by 
saying, he has my sincere thanks for manifest- 
ing his friendly kindness as he has done. 


“{ was induced to advance, without delay, 
two years subscription, which will be found en- 
closed: I sincerely believe that, for the want 
of punetuality on the part of subscribers, in the 
early career of a periodical work, its conduc- 
tor undergoes much inconvenience and loss.— 
The press, unless the ‘essential all’? be ad- 
ministered by those from whom it is due, in 
season, will not perform its necessary avoca- 
tions, and is a-burden—-a cumbrance to the 
proprietor.” 


Tt appears that the famous James D’Wolf has 
resigned his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, and another gentleman has been chosen 
to fillthe vacancy thereby occasioned. Query 
~-What could have induced D’Wolf to resign? 
Did his conscience whisper him that his office 
1s Senator of the United States was disgraced 
by the occupancy of a professed slave-trader?— 
An inquiry into this matter, was very shortly to 
have been made. 





We understand, says the N. Y. Mercantile 
Advertiser of yesterday, that the different 
Banks in the city, have come tothe determina- 
tion to refuse receiving the biils of the country 
hanks for the present. 











JOMPENDIUM OF NE WS. 
ere . ont 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. : 

The Nashville pape state that Hven L. 

Wire has consented to serve, if elected, as a 

Senator of the United States from Tenness-e, 

vice Genera! Jackson, resigned. This being tre 

fact, there is no doubt. of the election of this 

gentleman, who is advantageously known here 

as the elder of the late Board of Commissioners 
under the Spanish Treaty.—NVat. Int. 

An article under the Grenada head of Sept. 

10, says: “Yesterday were hanged the seven | 

freemasons who were caught in the Lodge in | 

this city, in the act of receiving an apprentice. | 

{ 
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The latter is sentenced to eight years imprison- 
ment.” 
VERY LATE FROM ENGLAND. 
By the packet ship Hudson,-from London, | 
aad William Byrnes, from Liverpool, the edi- 
tors of the New York Commercial Advertis- 
er have received their files of London papers 
} to the evening of the 10th of October, qed 
|, sive. 
Great Britain.—Mr. Stratford Canning Am- 








bassador to the Ottoman Empire, was about to 
ecabark with his lady for Constantinople.— 
| Lord Strangford was alsoabout to embark for 





| the Baltic,on his mission to the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. 

The United States Frigate Brandywine, cap- | 
tain Morris, with Genéral Lafayette on board | 
arrived at Havre, on the 4th of Oct. | ‘ 

The son of Admiral Miaulis, who was des- 
patched to England with the proposals of the 
| Greeks to throw themselves upon the protec- 
| tion of the British government, had arrived.— 
| The mission will most likely be unsuccessful, 

as the government had not only despatched a 
new minister to the Ottoman court, but had in- 
terfered to prevent the arrangements making 
by Lord Cochrane to aid the Greek marine.— | 
The Courier of the 5th contains the King’s pro- | 
clamation upon this subject, in which he en- | 
| joins upon his subjects, “strictly to observe, 
as well towards the Ottoman Porte and the } 
Greeks, as well as to all other belligerents with 
whom his majesty is’ at peace, the duties of 
neutrality.” : 

THE GREEKS.—A letter from Smygna of 
the 17th of August, received in this city, con- 
firms the late advicesas to the favorable turn 
| the Greek affairs had taken, and adds that the 
| loss of the Turks at Missolonghi was 9000; that 
of the Greeks 1500. Itis, however, stated in a 
Vienna paper, that Redschild Pacha had col- 
lected troops and was again proceeding to re- 
new the siege at Missolonghi—his head depend- 
ing onitscapture. But the Ps was open on 
the sea side, and has received large supplies of 
provisons, anc ammunitions from the fonian 
Isles,—When the Greeks re-took Calamata the 
Egyptians lost 1200 disciplined troops. 

















LETTER OF DAVID BROWN. 
A. CHEROKEE. 


Willstown, Cherokee Nation, 
2d Sept. 1825. 


To the Editor of the Family Visitor, Richmond. 


Dear Sirn—In my last letter from 
Creek Patch, to you, I stated that there 
was some probability of my returning to 
Arkansas, I touched on the unhappy 
separation of the Cherokees into diyi- 
sions—on the improved condition: of 








| this side of the Mississippi, and a moral, 


intellectual, and religious point of view 
——the evil consequences that would fol- 
low in the event of their removal to the 
wild and inhospitable regions of the 
west; that unless physical strength should 
' guide the measures of the United States 
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|. On my arrival at Dwigh 


| here give you a faint 
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government, the Cherokee title to this 


‘will remain so long as the sun and moor, 


endure—the slow progress I make jp 
translating the New Testament, in cop- 
sequence of the non-existence of a dic- 
tionary, Or complete grammar, in Cher- 
okee—the philological researches of one 
i: the nation whose system of education 


had not met with universal approbation. 
Allow me, dear sir, now the pleasure 


to fulfill. the promise I made, that | 
would pick up and send you what [ ha: 
omitted. Recently I have been trayel- 
ling a good deal in the nation, in orde 
to regain my impaired health. My 
Heavenly Sovereign permitting, I ex- 
pect to return to Arkansas in the 
month of October next. I have made 


}a hasty translation of the four gos- 


pels, which wil require a close criticism. 
t, shall pursue — 
the delightful work; and I hope that the 
day is not very distant, when the Chero- | 
kees, my brethren and kiadred accord- 
ing to the flesh, shall read the words of 
eternal life in their own tongue. I will 
picture of the 
Cherokee nation and its inhabitants. In 
the meantime, however, it must be borne 
in mind, that it is the mass and common 
people that form the character of a na- 
tion, and not officers of government, nor 
the lowest grade of peasantry. 

The Cherokee nation, yon know, is 
in about thirty-five d north lati- 
lude; bounded on the north and west by 
the state of Tennessee, on the south.by 
Alabama, and on the east by Georgia 
and North Carolina. The precise quan- 
tity of land over which the’ Cherokees 
claim sovereignty, is not yet ascertain- 
ed, and consequently I cannot say; but 
this I can readily say, they have no more 
to spare. This country is well watered; 
abundant springs of pure water are 
found in every part, A range of majes- 
tic and lofty mountains stretch them- 
selves across the nation. The northern 
part of the nation is hilly:and mountain- 
ous. In the southern and western parts 
there are extensive fertile plains, cover- 
ed partly with tall trees, through which 
beautiful streams of water glide. These 
plains furnish immense pasturage; 20! 
numberless herds of cattle are dispersed 
overthem. Horses are plenty, and are 
used for servile purposes. Numerous 
flocks of sheep, goats and swine, cover 
the valley and hills. On Tennessee, Us 
tanala, and Ganasagi rivers, Cherokee 
commerce floats. ‘The climate is deli- 
cious and healthy; the wiaters are mil¢. 
The spring clothes the ground with +! 
richest scenery. Cherokee flowers 0! 
exquisite beauty and variegated hues 
meet and fascinate the eye in every di- 
rection. In the plains and valleys, the 
soil is generally rich; producing Indian 
corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, oats, indi- 
go, sweet and firish potatoes. The »* 
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tives carry on considerable trade with 
the adjoining states; and some of them 
export cotton in boats down the 'Tennes- 
see to the Mississippi, and down the ri- 
ver to New Orleans. Apple and peach 
orchards. are quite common; and gar- 
dens are cultivated and much attention 
paid to them. . Butter and cheese are 
seen on Cherokee tables. There are 
many public roads im the nation, and 
houses of entertainment kept by natives. 
Numerous and flourishing villages are 
seen in every section of the country. — 
Cotton and woolen cloths are manufac- 
tured here. Blankets of various dimen- |! 
sions, manufactured by Cherokee hands, || 
are very common. Almost every fami- | 
ly inthe nation grows cotton for its own 
consumption. Industry and commer- | 
cial enterprise are extending themselves | 
in every part. Nearly allthe merchants | 
in the nation are native Cherokees. Az- | 
ricultural pursuits, the most solid foun- | 
dation of our natjsnal prosperity, engage | 
the chief atfention of the people. Dif- | 
ferent branches of mechanism are pur- | 
sued. The populationis rapidly increas- | 
ing. In the year 1819, an estimate was | 
inade of all the Cherokees; those.on the | 
west were estimated at, 5,000, and those 
on the Mississippi at 10,000 souls. The | 
census of this division of the Cherokees | 
has again been taken within the current | 


/ 


year, and the returns are thusmade: na- | 


tive citizens, 13,563; white men married | 
in the nation, 147; white women do. 63; | 
African slaves, 1277... If this summary 
of Cherokee population from the cen- 
sus, is correct, to say nothing of those of 
foreign extract, we find that in six years 
the increase has been: $3,563 souls. If 
we judge the future by the past, to what 
number will the Cherokee population 
swell in 1756; How vain, then, to talk 
of Cheroke deterioration! 
_ White men in the nation, enjoy all the 
immunities and privileges of the Chero- 
kee people; except that they are not 
eligible to public offices. In the above 
Computation of the present year, you 
perceive that there are some African 
slaves among us, They have been from 
time to time brought in and sold by 
white men; they are, however, generally 
Well treated, and they much prefer liy- 
ing in the nation toa residence in the 
United States. There is hardly any in- 
}termixture of Cherokee and African 
blood. The presumption is, that the 
Cherokees will, at no distant day, co- 
operate with the humane efforts of those 
who are liberating and sending this race 
to the land of their fathers. National 
pride, patriotism and a spirit of inde- 
pendence mark the Cherokee character. 
The Christian religin is the religion 
of the nation. Presbyterians, Methe- 
dists, Baptists. and Moravians are the 
most numerous sects. Some of the mo:t 
influential characters are members of the 
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church, and live consistently with their 
profession. The whole nation is pene- 
trated with gratitude for the aid it has 
received from the United States govern- 
ment, and from different religious Socie- 
ties. Schools are increasing every year; 
learning is encouraged and renewed.— 
The younger class acquire the English, 
and those of mature age the Cherokce 
system of learning. The female char- 
acter is elevated and duly respected. In- 
dolence is discountenanced. Our na- 
tive language, in its philosophy, :genius, 
symphony, is inferior to few, if any in 
the world. Our relations with ai! natioris, 
savage or civilized, are of the most 
friendly character. We are out of debt, 
and our public revenue is ina flourish- 
ing condition. Beside the amount aris- 
ing from imports, a perpetual aanuity is 
due from the United States, in considera- 
tion of lands ceded in former periods.— 
Our system of government, founded on 
republican principles, by which justice is 
equally distributed, secures the respect of 
the people. Newton, pleasantly situated 
in ‘the centre of the nation, and at the 
junction of Ganasiga, and Gusuwati, two 
beautiful streams, is the seat of govern- 
ment. The legislative power is: vested 
in, what is denominated the native dia- 
lect, T'salagi Tinilawigi, consisting of a 
national committee and council. Mem- 
bers of both branches are chosen by, and 
from the people, fora limited period. In 
Newton a printing press is soon to be es- | 
tablished; also,a National Library, and 
a Museum. Immense concgurce vf peo- 
le frequent the seat of government when 
Arsalate Tinilawigi is in session, which 
takes place once a year. ‘ 


Nothing has excited so much interest, 


for many years past, as the unhappy state || 


of our friends & allies, the: Creeks; and 
the whole nation deeply sympathize with 
them. The news of M‘Intosh’s death gave 
universal satisfaction in the nation. I 
say, satisfaction, the same that is felt 
when a dangerous rattlesnake is killed. 
McIntosh was a notorious traitor, and 
made great efforts to overthrow our hap- 
py domains. His character was well 
known here; treacherous deeds marked 
his steps. His intrigues and efforts to 
blast our dearest hopes and.inter sts, in 
a disgraceful manner, will not be soon 
forgotten—his name will long live in the 
annals of Cherokee history—snot as an 
honorable and patriotic statesman, but 
as a traitor to his country, the most des- 
picable Creek that ever lived. - This is 
the langnage of every Cherokee and I 
am persuaded of every Lpencreble man 
in the U. States. Indeed none can for- 
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| banks of the Arkansas, and respectfully 
to bid you farewell. Yours truly. 
D. BROWN. 
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BLENDING THE USEFUL AND TRE SWEET. 
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LINES 
On taking a morning walk to Carroll's Spriag. 

Again the bright and placid morn, 
Shews dewy spangles on the thorn; 
The Lark has sung his matin lay, 
And welcom’'d in the new born day; 
The trees in lucid liv’ry green, 
Now Ggecorate the sylvan scene; 
Their tops reflecta golden glow, 
And cast the tight and shade below; 
The moisten’d grass, the purling rills, 
The laughing vales end rugged hills, 
{ok lovely as we pass along, 
To where Mount Clear stands high and strong; 
There from his foot the water gushes, 
Among the briars and little bushes;— 
This water has, ’tis sagely said, , 
Tke power to cure an aching head, 
Drive slumber from the sluggish eyc, 
And make the cheek look blushingly; 
Make health through all the system glow, 
And e’en for Belle’s obtain a Beau. 
O! who would not then rise at dawn, 
And blithely tread the dappled lawn? 
Where more is gain’d ghan stores of wealth 
The best of treastres, muddy health. 

Ae ee 
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CELEBRATION ODE. —_- 
On the completion of the Erie Canal. 


Strike the Lyre! with joyous note, 

Let the seund through azure float: 

‘Tue task is o’er—the work complete, . 
And Erie’s waves with ocean meet— 
Bearing afar their rich bequest, 

While smiling commerce greets the west. 


See where the peaceful waters gtide 
Through woodlands wild, as if in pride, 
To mark that learning makes her home, 
Where Solitude has set her throne. 


Strike the Lyre! ’tis envy’s knell— 
Pallid fear within her cell 
Shrinks aghast—-while truth and fame 
On glory’s scroll ’grave Cuwren'’s namé. 
Strike the Lyre! a brighter day 
Ne’er on Columbia shed its ray; 
Though bright the hour when Freedom's so, 
The great, the glorious, Washington, 
Our beacon light, o’er peril’s wave, 
With soul of fire led on the brave, 
To deeds that make the young heart bound, 
With valor’s fever at the sound. 


This day the cheering thought irspires ~~ 


S rike the Lyre! the sainted shade 
Of Him, who crush’d the foeman’s blade, 
Exulting smiles, while history’s page 
Records this glory of the age. 
Strike the Lyre! "tis freedom’s song, 
While th’red flash, the line along, 
‘Telis to the world with echoing roar, 
Matter and spzee are triumph’d o’er! 
) Gigantic gerius led the var, 
While stardy-toil fulfiil’d the plaa-~ 
What bonndless gratitude is due 
To those, whose purpose, ever true, | 
Pursued their course with daring pride, 








bear to eye hi- character with contempt, 
and who is there in the whole Cherokee 
nation to mourn his tragical end? Not 
one. But I have done, and have only 
room to promise you a letter from the 


Till Brie’s waves caress’d the tide, r 
the Lyre! should diseord’s brand 
In yain be hurl’d, by impious hand, 
NEW-YORK can rs y boast aALonr- 
She wove the band—- The Union's Zone- 


“- 
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The childten ne’er will shame their sires. as 
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( Corrected Weekly.) 


AVERAGE CASH PRICE 
OF PRopucE, &c. 


Baltimore 


Now-York. 





‘Bacon, Hams, per Ib. 
‘Beef, prime, bbl. 
Bread, pilot, do. 
‘Coffee, best green, Ib. 
Copper, sheathing. 
, Bolts, 
Cotton, N. Grleans, 
, Upland, 
, 8. island, 
Fish, \Sackerel, No. 1 
—-—, Herrings, No. 1 
Flour, Heward street, 
, City Mills, 
Grain, wheat, red, bu. 
, white, 
—~——., Corn, yel. 
fron, American. 
——, Swedes, 
Lard, No. I. 
‘Oil, Sperm, winter,gal 
——, Linseed, 
Pork, prime, bbl. 
, Mess, 
—~——-Bone mid. 
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EXCHANGE. 


CORRECTED BY HEWRY ROBINSON. 


%). 8. Bank§Br’ehs par 
MARYLAND. 

Annapolis 5 dolls. & 

upwards par 
aston do par 
Frederick do par 
Fred’keountyBank par 
Westminster do par 
Planter’s Bank do par 
Havre-de-Grace $5 par 
Hagerstown do par 
Williamsport do par 
Elkton par 
Port Deposit par 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA. 
Bank of Columbia 10 
All Washing’n B’kspar 
Bank of Alexandria do 
Farmer’s Bank do do 
Union Bank do do 
Bank of Potomac do 
Mechanics’ Bank do 

VIRGINIA. 
‘B’nk of Vir. & bran. 
~Farmer’s Bank & do 
Valley Bank & do 
‘Wheeling Bank 
S. CAROLINA. 

Charleston 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
York par 
Carlisle do 
Chambersburg para 
Lancaster do 
Gettysburg par 
Farmer’s B’k Lancas 
Westmoreland 
Brownsville 
Pittsburg 

DELEWARE. 
Wilming’n&Brandy’e 4 
Farm’rs B’k&bra’hes 4 
Commer IB’kSmyrna 3 
Branch at Milford 4 

N. CAROLINA. 
Newbern 4 
Cape Fear do 
State B’k&branches do 

GEORGIA. 
Savannah 
Augusta 
Darien 
OHTO. 

Steubenville 
Chilicothe 
Marietta 
New Lancaster 


34 
do 
20 


3 
do 
do 

4 








Axe Chai Factory, 


The subscriber respectfully informs his 
friends, and the public generaily, that he has 
commenced the Chair Manufacturing Busi- 


ness, at No. 42 North Gay 


site the Shot Tower, 


street, nearly oppo- 


where he has on hand, 


an assortment of Fancy and Windsor Chairs— 
which, for neatness and durability of work- 
manship, are not surpassed by any; and which 
she will sell on terms equally as accommodating 
as they can be procured in the city. 

He has, also, on hand, Chairs suitable for the 
West India or South American market. ~ 


N. B. Old chairs repaired, and repainted, on: 
AUGUSTUS MATHIQT. 


Wroderate terms. 
Bept. 3 1825. 





'G ESTABLISHMENT. | ..-—S«-_—sw PROPOSALS, 
NO. 22 SOUTH CALVERT-STREET. |} By Muhlon Day, No. 376, Pearl-st. New-York, 
The subscriber is well aware that there is 2 || pox prinTING BY SUBSCRIPTION, A NEW WoRK 74 
greater or less portion of goods sent from this BE ENTITLED, | 


city to Philadelphia and New York, yearly, to || | 
be dyed. He is confident they can be done as} BIOGRAPHICAL SEKETCHEs, 
AND 


well, = enone, at his — cay Satay’ at | | 
either of those places: and even r than ? . 
cisewhere in Builimore. “The proof of the || INTERESTING ANECDOTES 
pudding is in eating it.” He is willing to come 
to the test atonce, and demonstrate it by fair 


experiment. 
“ WARD SEARS. 


oF ; 
PERSONS OF COLOR, 


COMPILED BY A. MOTT. 





3 i} motte 
3 | 
] 


i2tf “Of a truth I perceive God is no respecter of 


pesagens But in every nation, he that fearei 
im, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him.”—fets. 

The work will be printed on fair type 
and paper, and to contain from 150 to 
200 pages. 

The price will be 50 cents, half bound, 
In fuil binding 62 1-2 cents. 

Those who will cure six subscri- 
bers, shall be entitled to a copy of the 
work. 

It will be put to press as soon as a suf- 
ficient number of copies are subscribed 
for, to defray the expense. 

It is hoped the friends of the colored 
race, will use suitable endeavours to er- 
courage this attempt to rescue from ob- 
liyion the memories of many deserving 
characters. 

¢}Subscriptions received at the Ge- 
nius of Universal] Emancipation and 
Baltimore Courier Office, where a sub- 
soription paper is left. 


NEGROES WANTED, 
For the Emancipating Labor Society. 
Eight or ten men of steady habits, (ii 
with families by no means to be ted from 
men) will be wanted by the Ist of December 
next for the purpose of opening an institution 
for the Abolition of Slavery, in Which the adults 
and children will receive instructions to fit 
them for emancipation and colonization. 
Application to be made to Isaac Thom, Lot 
| isville Kentucky. _ Sou 
7 


Noy, 12, 1825. 


LYON’S 
ANTI-BILLIOUS PILLS 
Highly celebrated for their usefulness 
in Autumnal diseases, are for sale at 
the followimg places, to wit: 


Doctors Ducatel & Sons, Market-street 
Baltimore. — 
Doctors Lareque & Milhan, do 
Doctor Aitkin, do 
Doctor Sweetser & Co. do 
Doctors G. H. & J. S. Keerle, do 
Doctor Butler, do 
Mr. Roberts Stationary, do 
| Messrs. Booth & Brook, do 
Mr Robert Knight, Fells Point, 
Mrs. Duberry, do 


Price per box 50 cents. Directions 
for using them follow with the boxes, 
and pamphlets containing affidavits and 
certificates, may be viewed at the above 
places; pamphlets bearing the following | 








Atisrimus t reavit de terra Medit amen- 
ta; el vir-prudens non abhorrebit a. 
Ecclesiasticus, Chap. 38, ver. 4. 


EDUCATION. 

Day and Night School is opened for 
the reception of Coloured persons, cor- 
ner of Apple Alley and Wilk-street, 
Fells Point; where are taught the vari- 
ous branches of an English education, 
with the Latin and French languages. 


WILLIAM M. LIVERY. ' 
Oct. 8, 1825. 7-4 





Oct. 8, 1825. 





TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
The Genivs or UntversaL Emanciratioy 
anp Battimore Courier, ( weekly,) is 
printed in the quarto form, making eight pages, 
each number, part devoted to the Abolitica of 
Slavery, and part to miscellaneous matter, such 
as ral news, literary and scientific articles, 
inal and selected,) prices current, &c. §¢. 
of subscription, Taree Doriars anv Fir 
Ty CENTS, per annum, ble at the expiration 
of the year—Turee Doizars, within the firs 
siz mon , Two Doxzars anv Firt! 
Cents, in advance. 
The Genivs or Universat Emancipatio’; 


. I} 
BOOL'S BOOK AUCTION; 
South Sts. | 











60 Market, between Gay & 


Regular night sale, Monday and Thursda 
Evenings, at early Candie light. Where, at al 
times, will be found a good assortment of Books 
and Stationary, either by wholesale or retail. 

N. B. Orders from the Country, post paid, 
will be attended to. 

Sep. 24, 1825. 5-—tf 


Patent Bensteans, ens, Pattrasses, Ke. 
The subscriber continues to make Cooper's 


(published monthly,) is printed on good psp? 
improved patent Bedsteads, in the neatest and and folded in the octavo form, each number 
durable manner; also, Beds, Mattresses, 


} most d containing sixteen p It is exclusively 4 


























" general assort voted to the subject of the Abolition of Slavery: 
hh mea moet th beerigtion is One Doar, per 








“a ' Ti ers « ‘ arr) > : 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEATLY EXECUTED AT 
THIS OFFICE. 


Baltimore, Mary- 
be pai’ 


sed to BENJAMIN “LUNDY, 
Yand. When sent by mail, the pastage must 





